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such as reminded Londoners of the crowds on the Lord 
Mayor's-day. The houses were gaily decorated ; doors, win- 
dows, balconies, and roofs were thronged with gazers. An 
eye accustomed to the pomp of war would have found much 
to criticise in the spectacle. For several toilsome marches in 
the rain, through roads where one who travelled on foot 
sank, at every step, up to the ancles in clay, had not 
improved the appearance either of the men or of their 
accoutrements. But the people of Devonshire, altogether 
unused to the splendour of well-ordered camps, were over- 
whelmed with delight and awe. • Descriptions of the martial 
pageant were circulated all over the kingdom. They 
contained much that was well fitted to gratify the vulgar 
appetite for the marvellous ; for the Dutch army, com- 
posed of men who had been born in various climates, and had 
served under various standards, presented an aspect at once 
grotesque, gorgeous, and terrible to the islanders, who had in 
general a very indistinct notion of foreign conntries. First 
rode Macclesfield, at the head of two hundred gentlemen^ 
mostly of English blood, glittering in helmets and cuirasses, 
and mounted on Flemish war-horses. Each was attended by a 
negro, brought from the sugar plantations on the coast of Guiana. 
. The citizens of Exeter, who had never seen so many specimens 
of the African race, gazed with wonder on the black faces, set off 
by embroidered turbans and white feathers. Then with drawn 
broadswords came a squadron of Swedish horsemen in black 
armour and fur cloaks. They were regarded with strange 
interest ; for it was rumoured that they were natives of a land 
where the ocean was frozen, and where the night lasted 
through half the year, and that they themselves had slain the 
huge bears whose skins they wore. Next, surrounded by a 
goodly company of gentlemen and pages, was borne aloft the 
prince's banner. On its broad folds, the crowds which covered 
the roofs and filled the windows read with delight that memoiv 
able inscription, ' The Protestant Religion and the Liberties 
of England.' But the acclamations redoubled when, attended 
by forty running footmen, the Prince himself appeared, armed 
on back and breast, wearing a white plume, aiid mounted 
on a white charger. With how martial an air he curbed 
his horse, how thoughtful and commanding was the ex- 
pression of his ample forehead and falcon eye, may still be seen 
on the canvas of Kneller. Once those grave features relaxed 
into a smile. It was when an ancient woman; perhaps one of 



the zealous Puritans who, through twenty-eight years of per- 
• sedition, had waited with firm faith for the consolation of 
Israel — perhaps the mother of some rebel who had perished in 
the carnage of Sedgemoor, or in the more fearful carnage of 
the Bloody Circuit — broke from the crowd, rushed through 
the drawn swords and curvetting horses, touched the hand of 
the deliverer, and cried out that now she was happy." 

There are few Americans who are not acquainted with the 
events of the year following this triumphal entry, the precipi- 
tate flight of the last of the Stuarts, the battles of the Boyne, 
and of Aughrim, the sieges of Derry and Limerick, and the 
final overthrow of all the hopes of the dethroned monarch, the 
final settlement of the rights of the subject and the duties of 
the crown by the Bill of Rights, and the establishment of the 
Protestant religion in England beyond all doubt or dispute. 
These events have hardly yet become matters of history. In 
our own age blood has flowed in the old quarrel of the 
Revolution. Orange is still a colour which rouses one por- 
tion of the British people to fury, as red is considered 
offensive by a bull. The memory of the outlawed rem- 
nants of James's army is still held in reverence by the Irish 
peasant, who listens with bated breath to fireside stories 
of the exploits of the "Tories" and "RappareesY" To this 
day, when the Protestant farmers meet at fairs, and assemble 
in the public houses to be merry, if one rises to propose the 
traditional toast of the " Glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory of the great and good King William,' ' he cautiously 
inquires, "Whether there is a hole in the house?"* The 
playing of a tune celebrating William's triumphs is still suffi- 
cient to rouse a village into madness. It is not much more 
than one hundred years ago since the last of the royal house 
of Stuart made a final effort to recover the throne of his 
ancestors ; and not more than eighty years since, in remote 
parts of England, old men might be found who passed their 
glasses across the water -jug before drinking the king's health. 

But all this is now vanishing before the march of education; 
the extinction of the race of the Stuarts, has caused the extinc- 
tion of jacobitism, — and the growth of knowledge and of Chris- 
tian charity is causing the " Boyne Water" to fall harmless on 
"Croppy" ears. In a few years more there Will not be a 
man in the United Kingdom who will see in the Revolution of 
1688 aught else than the triumph of civil and religious liberty. 

* Is there a Koman Catholic in the room ? 
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The ruins of the ancient palace of the Thermes (Thermee), and 
the grounds they covered, were purchased,. about the year 
1340, by Pierre de Chaslus, Abbe de Cluhy, in the name of 
the order to which he belonged. More than a century after- 
wards, Jean de Bourbon, another Abbe de Cluny, and son of 
Jean I., Due de Bourbon, laid the first foundations of the 
Hotel de Cluny, on the site occupied by a part of the ancient 
Pvoman palace. 

In every country, there are certain families which seem to 
be especially entrusted with the mission of developing the 
arts, and endowed with the requisite taste for doing so. Such 
was, in Prance, towards the latter part of the sixteenth cen- 
turyj the family of Pierre d' Amboise, Lord of Chaumont sur 
Loire, and Seneschal of Charles VII. Jacques cV Amboise, 
who was appointed Abbe cle Cluny in 1481, but who did not 
really succeed Jean de Bourbon till September 1485, continued, 
in 1490, the works of the Hotel de Cluny, which had been aban- 
doned at the death of his predecessor, and in fifteen years he 
terminated " the construction . from top to bottom, including 
exterior and interior ornamentation." It was with the 50,000 
angels accruing from the property of those religious person- 
ages who had died in England in one year (the pastor was 
looked on as the heir of his flocks), that Jacques d' Amboise 
finished the Hotel de Cluny : this sum, which would repre- 
sent at present £25,000, enabled him to make use of all 
the elegant styles of decoration which were suggested to him 
by the best artists of various countries. The Hotel de Cluny, 



the only municipal monument of the middle ages which now 
exists in Paris, presents a beautiful type of that interme- 
diate period in which the traditions of the Italian Renaissance 
were confounded, in a few rare chefs-d'oeuvre, with the tradi- 
tions of the pointed style of architecture. This fine edifice 
has preserved the slender arisses of its turrets and chapel 
intact, as well as the chased mouldings of the open-worked 
gallery and of the sculptured dormers which siumount its 
principal facade. As it remained the inalienable property of 
the Abbes de Cluny up to the Revolution, it has received 
within its walls the most distinguished guests, from the widow 
of Louis XII.; Mary, sister of Henry VIII. of England, and 
from James, King of Scotland, to the princes and cardi- 
nals of the house of Lorraine, and the nuncio of the Pope, 
in 1601. 

Having become national property through the Revolution, 
the Hotel de Cluny saw its chapel successively converted into 
a school of anatomy and a bookseller's warehouse, until Mon- 
sieur du Sommerard borrowed the use of it, in 1832, for the 
reception of a collection of furniture, utensils, arms, and of all 
kinds of objects of art of the middle ages. This was the future 
museum of the national antiquities of France. 

And now this museum, which at present comprises ten 
chambers, including the chapel, contains paintings, sculptures 
of every kind — ivory, bronze, wood, and marble — manuscripts, 
tapestry, glass windows, glass wares, enamelled articles, 
crockery- ware, stones, jewellery, arms, ironmongery, rich 
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fancy articles, and the commonest household utensils, to 
which the ornamental devices of the artist have imparted a* 
somewhat grand and unique appearance. 

"While gazing on all these things, the eye of the visitor will 
not fail to light upon the pewter ewer executed by Francois 
Briot. The height of this elegant object of art is thirty 
centimetres, the perimeter forty-five, and the diameter of the 
stand or basin is forty-five also, 



Faith is represented before an altar, holding the Scriptures in 
one hand and the cross in the other, with a death's head 
beneath her feet. Hope and Charity are represented with 
their usual attributes - an anchor for the first, and a horn of 
plenty and children for the second. 

The other two zones are ornamented with fantastic figures 
— winged horses, masks, genii, &c. The neck is ornamented 
with two masks ; and on the upper part of the handle is a 




BASIX FOR THE EWER OF FRANCOIS BRIOT. 



The form of the ewer is slightly ovoid ; and it is divided 
into three zones, the middle one being again divided into 
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PORTRAIT OF FRANCOIS BRIOT, SCULPTURED UPON THE 
BOTTOM OF THE BASIN. 

three compartments, in each of which is represented one 
of the three Christian graces — Faith, Hope, and Charity. 



woman as a caryatid : and the foot is ornamented with two 
godrooned borders. 

The decorations of the stand are still more remarkable 
than those of the ewer, the artist having lavished on it all 
the resources of his art, and all the riches of his imagi- 
nation. 

The predominant idea represented here is, that temperance 
is necessary to the man who wishes to excel in the arts and 
sciences : the figure of this virtue is, therefore, represented in 
the centre of the stand, on that part which the artistic world 
designate by the name of the umbilic, and which is intended to 
receive the foot of the ewer. 

The artist, who was evidently desirous that his idea should 
not be misinterpreted, has not thought it beneath him to write 
the names of all his allegorical figures in full length. We, 
therefore, read the word Temperaxtia round the principal 
subject, which consists of a woman seated in the midst of a 
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pleasant landscape, holding a ewer in one hand and a goblet 
in the other : the accessories which surround it are all inge- 
nious allegories, which we must be satisfied with merely enu- 
merating, and which all allude to the benefits derived from 
water : they are a sickle, the symbol of harvests ; the trident 
of Neptune ; the cadnceus of Peace ; and the torch of Love 
broken by Temperance. Around the umbilic are the four 
elements in elegant cartouches, separated by caryatides. Air 
is represented by Mercury ; Water, by the nymph of a river ; 
the Earth, by a beautiful woman in a recumbent position, and 
holding ears of corn in her hand ; and Fire by a Mars, seated, 
and holding thunderbolts .in one hand and a sword in the 
other, in order to demonstrate the destructive properties 
of the last-named element, 
while a lime-kiln, whence 
flames are seen issuing, 
be-speaks its utility. A 
salamander, that fabulous 
animal which was said to 
be able to live in fire, is 
also observable there. The 
rim of the stand is occupied 
by eight cartouches, sepa- 
rated by fanciful devices, 
mingled with allegories, 
which it would take too long 
to explain, but which are 
not, however, arbitrary. As 
to the eight compositions, 
they are the continuation of 
the principal idea, namely, 
that temperance renders 
science fruitful. These eight 
compositions are, therefore, 
dedicated to the seven libe- 
ral arts, and to Minerva, 
that is, to Divine wisdom, 
which is the mother of 
them all. 

At the epoch when we 
imagine this ewer was exe- 
cuted, that is, during the 
second half of "the sixteenth 
century, the notions of the 
middle ages were far from 
being completely forgotten. 
The Gods of Olympus, re- 
suscitated by the writers of 
the Renaissance, already 
walked in the cortege of 
that severer muse of the 
middle ages, called Scholas- 
ticism , and which is still so 
little known ; but though the 
doctrines of this school had 
been abandoned, its formulae 
were not yet disapproved of. 
Thus — to speak of what 
concerns our present subject 
only — four elements, and 
seven liberal arts, were then 
recognised : but these seven liberal arts, which are seen on 
the stand, are not exactly those which were taught in the 
schools of Paris during the ninth century. 

In the celebrated classification of the arts and sciences, 
called the Trivium and the Quadrivium, or the Seven liberal Arts, 
which classification is attributed by Monsieur B. Haureau, in 
his learned "History of Scholastic Philosophy," to Marcionus 
Capella, a writer of the fifth century, the three arts of the 
trivium (three ways leading to truth), are grammar, dialec- 
tics, and rhetoric ; the four sciences of the quadrivium (four 
ways), are geometry, arithmetic, astrology, and music. Here, 
the three arts are the same, and they are arranged in the same 
order ; but the sciences are classified differently. Music 




here occupies the first place, for this art was looked upon, for 
a long time, as one of the most important branches of human 
knowledge ; but the most remarkable circumstance is, that 
geometry has disappeared, become confounded with arithmetic 
or music, in order to make room for architecture, doubtless on 
account of the splendour of the architecture of the Renaissance, 
which caused the wonders of the middle ages to be viewed 
with contempt for so long a time. 

Grammar, the first of the arts according to scholastic ideas, 
is represented by a woman holding a fountain in her hand, 
which is the source of all science. The figure representing 
Dialectics has an open book before her; in her right hand, 
she holds a roll of paper, and in her left four keys, which she 

is hiding behind her : these 
keys are the ones that open 
the doors of the human 
understanding. Rhetoric is 
represented by a female 
figure holding a burning 
heart in her right hand, 
while her left hand is placed 
on her own heart, to show 
that the heart is the source 
of real eloquence. Music 
holds a mandolin, Arith- 
metic a time-piece, Archi- 
tecture a square and' com- 
pass, and Astrology an 
astrolabe. 

Francois Briot, who exe- 
cuted this chef-d'oeuvre, was, 
for a long time, known only 
to a few virtuosi, who pos- 
sessed copies of this ewer 
and its stand. He had taken 
care to sign his work, but 
his signature is modestly 
hidden at the back of the 
stand, which you must turn 
over in order to read it, 
roimd a medallion which 
contains the portrait of the 
artist, carved by himself. 
We give an engraving of this 
curious medallion : Briot is 
there represented in the 
9 ' elegant, though austere- 
looking, costume of the end 
of the sixtenth century ; his 
hair and beard are short, 
and his collar is almost 
plain, while his doublet is 
very unassuming. This por- 
trait is boldly executed: 
the attitude and countenance 
announce an energetic and 
intelligent man ; round it 
is read, Sculpebat Franciscus 
Briot. We have had a 
drawing taken of this pre- 
cious relic at the museum 
of Cluny ; Monsieur Charles Sauvageat possesses among his 
celebrated collection a second cast in pewter of it. It is pro- 
bable that the original, executed in wax, had been repro- 
duced in silver for some prince or nobleman, and carved by 
Briot. It was by the means of a mould taken from this pro- 
totype that numbers of pewter casts were produced, similar 
to the one which forms the subject of this article. 

Was Francois Briot related to Nicolas Briot, one of the 
first engravers for medals of the seventeenth century ? We 
know not. But we may be allowed to suppose that these two 
artists, who followed one another so closely in the order of 
time, and who were both great masters, were not unknown 
one to the other. 



PEWTER EWER, BY FRANCOIS RRIOT. 



